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THE ADJUSTMENT OF LABOR CONTROVERSIES 

W. N. DOAK 
Vice-President Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 

I AM indeed very glad to have this opportunity of saying 
a few words to the business men and business women of 
our country, and to try if possible, to present the labor 
viewpoint on certain subjects. The subject assigned me is that of 
wage adjustments and employment conditions on the American 
railroads. And if by chance, Mr. Chairman, I should happen 
to overlook my course and get on the time of Mr. Lee's train, 
I hope that you will call on Dr. Lindsay, because he was warned 
when he assigned this subject to me that I may get by my time. 
And if that does not settle the question, I shall ask Dr. Johnson 
and some of these good gentlemen that have served on boards 
of arbitration to arbitrate my case for me. 

I wish to speak to you to-day, as an American citizen, from 
the standpoint of an American citizen, on distinctly an American 
question. First of all, I hope none of you will think that the 
gentleman, the member of Congress, expressed fully and com- 
pletely the sentiments of railroad employees when he made the 
assertion last night that there was an attempt on the part of rail- 
road employees to Russianize America. There is not a man, or 
woman among you that detests the principles of bolshevism, 
radicalism or anarchy more than I do. There is not one among 
you that will go any farther to eliminate those doctrines from our 
country than I will. 

Fortunately I have some views on this subject that it is not 
necessary to apply specifically to the Plumb Plan, to Government 
ownership or Government control. My views will apply to any 
of them. I wish to speak of the experience of America in 
handling and adjusting labor disputes on American railways, 
and incidentally to draw a comparison with the experience of 
other countries. I hope you will bear with me for a few minutes, 
so that I may be able to convince you that America has had, and 
will continue to have, the best methods of settling these ques- 
tions. 

I heard President Besler refer to the English system a few 
minutes ago. I should not recommend that system to the United 
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States, because recently in Great Britain all of the railroad em- 
ployees went out on a strike. That incident within itself is 
enough to convince you that we have something better in 
America. 

There is no danger of having strikes on the railways in Amer- 
ica if you will approach the labor problem from an American 
standpoint, and disregard the false sentiment which has been 
built up in this country by means of propaganda that is detri- 
mental to the true interest of the American public. There is not 
one scintilla of truth, and there has not been one scintilla of 
truth in the reports that have been heralded over this country 
that there is a threatened railroad strike to compel the adoption 
of the Plumb Plan, or of any other plan. 

I heard with great interest President Besler's statement that 
he was opposed to the original labor provisions of the Esch Bill. 
I heard a gentleman say last night, that the labor provisions of the 
Esch Bill as passed by the House, would not work. The proof 
of the pudding is the eating. That plan has worked for the last 
three and one-half or four years, both under private ownership 
and under governmental control, without a single stoppage of 
traffic on any of the American railroads. You doubtless heard 
the statement, that the Esch Bill was a piece of legislation, which, 
if finally enacted, would give the railroad brotherhood chiefs the 
whip hand and prevent the carriers from getting into court. 
I am extremely sorry that the gentleman, who made this remark, 
did not fully consider the matter before his statement was made. 

After a study of all plans and all forms of mediation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration in the civilized world, I have come to 
the conclusion that there is only one country that handles the 
labor question on the railroads properly, and that country is the 
United States of America. There has been statement after state- 
ment carried in the press that the Dominin of Canada has some- 
thing better. All you have to do is to compare the conditions in 
Canada under the Lemuex Act with the conditions existing in 
the United States under the Newlands Act and the old Erdman 
Act, and then you will be convinced that we had best keep the 
Newlands Act. There has been but one failure under the New- 
lands Act in the United States, and an arrangement was reached 
by the President and Congress which prevented a strike. At 
least ten per cent of the disputes investigated under the Lemuex 
Act resulted eventually in strikes. When the conductors and 
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trainmen in the Eastern territory made a concerted movement 
in 1910 to secure an advance in wages, involving this entire 
Eastern territory, — Canada as well as the United States, — we 
reached a settlement under the Newlands Act in the United 
States, and there was a strike in Canada under the Lemuex Act. 
That should be enough to convince you that we have had better 
methods. 

I agree with Mr. Besler that it was a most unfortunate thing 
that the Adamson Law was passed, because in it Congress de- 
clared something that we never wanted Congress to declare. 
You say the railroad men were responsible. You have heard the 
story heralded over the whole country that the railroad employees 
held Congress up at the point of a gun. It is just the opposite, if 
you please. We were in this city and would have settled; pos- 
sibly if we had not the show would have gone on and lasted about 
six hours and would have been over. The President of the 
United States demanded that we come to Washington. He is 
responsible and the Congress, for the passage of the Adamson 
Law; it was something that we did not ask for--did not want. 
But it was passed, it was carried to the courts, and the courts 
said it was constitutional, but no one has said and no court has 
said to this day how the law should be applied. 

We established at that time machinery to apply the Adamson 
Law and that machinery functioned, as you heard Mr. Shea say 
last night, for a period of over ten months, and adjusted nearly 
30,000 disputes, with only three deadlocks. When war was de- 
clared, and the railroads taken over by the Government, the work 
of applying the Adamson Act was handed over to another board. 
Two additional boards were created, and these boards, numbered 
one, two and three, made adjustments for the various classes of 
employees. 

Board No. 1 was organized on the 8th day of April, 1918, 
Board No. 2 in July, and Board No. 3 in October. The three- 
questions which caused a deadlock in the former board were 
settled by Board No. 1. In addition this board has settled 1500 
other disputes, any one of which might have caused a strike. No 
dissenting opinion has been rendered by any man on the Board, 
and so far as the public knows and so far as I know as a member 
of that Board, the decisions have all been unanimous. The same 
thing is true of Board No. 2, and of Board No. 3. According to 
latest reports there has been over 3100 disputes settled by these 
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three boards without a dissenting vote and without a deadlock. 

They say that the present Esch Bill will not work. I do not 
know whether it will or not, but I do know that neither the 
original Esch Bill, nor the Cummins Bill will work. If you want 
to have chaos in this country, and disturb transportation in this 
country, advocate and have passed such legislation as was ori- 
ginally contemplated in these two bills. Who is advocating anti- 
strike legislation, and why ? We have had strikes in other indus- 
tries, we have had disturbances, but we have not had trouble 
among the railroad employees, except for a few illegal, unau- 
thorized strikes. Why? Simply because we have literally ad- 
hered to and are to-day advocating the principle of direct nego- 
tiation and collective bargaining between the employer and the 
employees. 

The Esch Bill as amended declares in no uncertain, but in em- 
emphatic terms: "It shall be the duty of all carriers subject to 
this Act, and their agents, officers and employees, to exert every 
reasonable effort, and adopt every available and reasonable means 
to avoid interruption to the operation of a carrier subject to this 
Act, growing out of controversy or dispute over any question of 
wages, working conditions or discipline of employees." Written 
in the law ! First of all, they must use every reasonable means, 
and if failure results, then they go to a board of investigation. 
If this board deadlocks they go to a second board. No man in 
this country has ever advocated more than one board in all the 
investigation acts that have been proposed. This bill provides 
for two boards and, if it is passed, the public will have the benefit 
of investigation by two boards before any interruption of traffic 
can take place. 

But we hear the statement from every side : "These men have 
got to be tied down. You will have to enact anti-strike legis- 
lation." Such legislation was enacted in New Zealand, and 
throughout Australasia, with the result that there were more 
strikes than ever before. I am not saying that labor organi- 
zations will violate the law, but I do say to you as a correct 
principle of our constitution and form of government, no law 
can be enacted that will prevent an employee from quitting his 
employment. Such a law would be so contrary and obnoxious 
to the very spirit and intent of our form of government that it 
could not stand. Such a law would give you exactly what you 
do not want. When you give to the individual a right to do 
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something that you declare is illegal for a number of individuals 
to do, then you have mob-rule instead of legitimate organization 
rule in your country. 

There is not a one of the railroad labor organizations but 
declares and enforces the rule that any member participating in 
an illegal or unauthorized strike will be expelled from the 
organization and cannot again be readmitted. 

I had hoped that this question of adjusting labor disputes 
could be settled on some reasonable basis without agitation. I 
had hoped that the law providing for the return of the railroads 
to their owners, or whatever law may be enacted, would not deal 
with this labor question at all. I still hold those views. It is 
unnecessary — President Besler is entirely right — it is unneces- 
sary to enact a law dealing with the labor question. But what we 
hear down at Washington continually is, "The public is demand- 
ing it; they have got to have something." It has kept us very 
busy to extract some of the teeth that have been put into the bills 
introduced in Congress. 

Let me show you how far they have gone. We have gone 
through this war without the slightest labor trouble on the rail- 
roads. There has been trouble in other industries, but none on 
the railroads. Bills have been introduced to punish striking rail- 
road employees by imposing penalties in the way of fines of $500 
to $10,000 and imprisonment up to twenty years, and the last 
thing that was introduced a few days ago was a bill by a distin- 
guished Senator, to have a railway army of 200,000 regular 
troops to operate the railroads. In other words, some are not 
satisfied with these many bills that have been introduced inflicting 
all kinds of penalties, even to the confiscation of the property 
of the railroad employees in the state of New York if a man goes 
out on a strike in the state of Florida. They want — if you will 
excuse the plain common every-day American language — to inau- 
gurate a United States Constabulary, or as the steel workers in 
Pennsylvania state it, a United States Army of Cossacks to ride 
down the American people on the American railroads. Is it fair ? 
Is it in accord with American principles? Will it stand the test? 
No ! The people would sooner or later revolt against such laws. 
We will observe the law. Pass any kind of an anti-strike law 
you please, but we shall try to change Congress, and get the law 
repealed. 

If you but stay away from this labor legislation, we shall get 
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along all right. I have the highest regard for the President of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and the same feeling ex- 
tends all the way down the line. There is no feeling between 
us, but some of these people would make you believe we are at 
one another's throats all the time. Some of the best friends I 
have are the executives and managing officers of these railroads. 
If I needed money I should go to them quicker than to anybody 
else. If I needed advice along business lines I should go to them. 
We shall get along all right together if you will let us handle 
our differences in our own way. 

My idea is to create boards upon which employers and em- 
ployees have an equal number of representatives, and let them 
settle these disputes. Such boards have functioned well in the 
past and would function well in the future. As I said before, if 
you cannot trust practical men to handle practical questions, how 
do you expect politicians to handle such questions? I am op- 
posed to the creation of any political board — I am opposed to 
the government's paying any member that sits on these boards. 
Both sides should employ their own men, compensate them, and 
not let them lose their personal contact with the interests which 
they represent. 

A government board to adjust labor disputes will not work 
well, because a government official cannot get into close touch 
with individual laborers. My experience for nearly eighteen 
months in handling these questions convinces me that we have 
the only logical, reasonable plan, and it should be continued. 
If no law is enacted we shall create the boards. If the labor 
provisions of the Esch Bill, as it stands at present, are enacted into 
law, I am sure that you will have a reign of peace on the rail- 
roads, and you need have no fear of labor troubles. 
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